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THE ALDINE. 



womanhood in the child-wife he had taken to his 
arms. There stands the man a wreck in health and 
happiness, his lonely, bleeding heart still crying out 
for its lost ideal, his milk of human kindness all 
turned to gall. And he and Armande again enacting 
the story to the life before an enraptured audience. 
Well might Goethe say of the "Misanthrope" — In 
comparison with such a character, " Timon of Athens " 
is a mere comedy-subject. 

How can we account for such procedure on the 
part of Moliere ? we ask ourselves in blank amaze- 
ment. How can a man make sport of such experi- 
ences before a theatre-full of idle lookers-on } We 
know buffoons will do the like with the saddest or 
holiest things to set on a quantity of barren specta- 
tors to laugh. But Moliere was no buffoon. We 
know that men of mere naked intellect, unendowed 
with feeling, will peep and botanize over their 
mother's grave. But Moliere was a man of the deep- 
est and most sensitive feeling. "His suffering wore 



up through the last scenes of the last play he ever 
wrote. Worn to a skeleton, in the final stage of con- 
sumption, his eyes deep-sunk in his head and his 
voice exhausted with convulsive coughing, he was 
using to the end the very power of expression lent 
him by disease and emaciation, to confront the pub- 
lic with a ghastly illustration of the impotence and 
charlatanry of medicine and of doctors, and to give 
voice to the life-long contempt and bitterness with 
which he had ever regarded the whole profession as 
a herd of quacks and plunderers. The play over, he 
fainted away, was borne home, and in a few hours 
was dead. • — Fj-anczs Tzffa7iy, 



AMONG THE BIRDS. 



Different species of birds have their chats with 
each other, as well as different races of men ; but 
whether a duck can understand a sparrow, is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. There are no historical accounts of 



twig, as the drake is, standing before a well-filled 
dish of dainty food sent from the master's table. The 
artist has caught the spirit and characteristics of 
these two birds, for in every-day life, outside of pic- 
tures, they display the same prominent traits of 
character. 

The Rouen ducks come from France, and none have 
been found more profitable for the table. They are 
now raised and highly prized in all parts of Europe. 
A fat pair of these birds will often weigh as high as 
thirteen pounds. The duck is a modest, Quaker-hke 
bird, which commences to lay her beautiful green 
eggs on St. Bridget's day, so the tradition runs, and 
continues so doing until September. The Rouen 
ducks are most useful in gardens, where they destroy 
vast numbers of snails. The drake is dressed in very 
rich and many-colored plumage ; he is a proud and 
lordly fellow, and will not allow his colony to asso- 
ciate with other ducks. He has a special aversion to 
the family of white Aylesbury ducks, those with the 




him to the bone and ultimately killed him with heart- 
break. He did it because the study of life absolutely 
fascinated him, and he found life nowhere so real as 
in his own tumultuous breast. Before his overmas- 
tering passion for delineating nature as it is, all 
barriers of pride, vanity, reserve went down. Pride 
and vanity ! what plea have they to thrust in their 
disturbing presence between the dramatist and his 
momentous theme, any more than between the as- 
tronomer and the solar system whose law he is de- 
monstrating — between the naturalist and the animal 
kingdom whose boundaries he is establishing? I.^ 
You } It is not a question of individuals ; it is a 
question of human nature. What matter in whom 
the phenomena occur ! That is a mere private con- 
sideration of joy or suffering. The report of the 
phenomena is the thing. Spectators looking on ! 
What are they looking on for, but to learn the truth 
itself.> 

In this. work Moliere absolutely objectified himself, 
and the passion for it continued to the end. It was 
the one vent of his overcharged heart and brain. 
Almost literally did he die upon the stage. He was 
dying through all the long agony in which he bore 



OPULENCE AND liMDIGENCE. — After Gustavus Lus. 

a confusion of tongues among birds ; and, indeed, 
when they sing, their various notes blend in perfect 
harmony. But music is a universal language, with 
men as well as birds; speaking is quite another thing. 
We have the strange and always-to-be-wondered-at 
phenomena of the parrot learning to articulate words 
in various human languages ; the only one of the 
lower orders of creation, so far as we know, which 
is capable of speaking intelligibly. Herr Gustavus 
Llis, who painted the beautiful picture from which 
our excellent engraving was made, appears to have 
been of the opinion that a Rouen drake might hold a 
discussion with an English sparrow, in so far away a 
land as Germany. And the two birds are well met, 
for neither is afraid of the other, and both have spirit 
enough to carry on the contest for some time. The 
drake represents opulence, pride, worldly pomp and 
aristocracy. He has blue blood in his veins, was 
born with a beautiful white ring about his neck, and 
is an immense personage in the bird kingdom. The 
poor little brown sparrow is in indigent circumstan- 
ces, one of the working classes, who has to grub in 
the field for his daily bread, but is very democratic in 
spirit, and as much of a bird, perched upon his snowy 



yellow claws and bills, and has never been known to 
form their acquaintance. If placed in the same in- 
closure with them, the Rouen will lead his family oft' 
through the grass of the meadow, far down by the 
water's edge, simply bowing to the Aylesbury folks 
as he passes. He has even been known to disdain- 
fully refuse to recognize his owner. Just before being 
killed for the table the Rouen ducks should be fed 
on celery tops, to make their flesh tender and give it 
a fine delicate flavor. 

The English sparrow is a pugnacious little bird, 
whether living at home, or in foreign lands, as Ger- 
many and America. It will kill out almost any smaller 
bird with which it comes in contact, and it is as 
clannish as Scotchmen used to be when they made 
the Land o' Cakes romantic with strifes and conten- 
tions. Two sparrows from different families often 
have a bill-to-bill encounter, when there is much 
fluttering of feathers and twittering. There was a 
time when the shade-trees of America suffered fear- 
fully from the ravages of the caterpillar, especially in 
the parks of our great cities, where they were often 
entirely stripped of their leaves, but since the intro- 
duction of the English sparrow into this country no 
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such trouble has been experienced. Our venerable 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, has sung sweetly of the 
" Old-World Sparrow." He gracefully says : 

" We hear the note of a stranger bird, 
That ne'er till now in our land was heard. 
A winged settler has taken his place 
With Teutons and men of the Celtic race. 
He has followed their path to our hemisphere ; 
The Old-World sparrow at last is here. 

He meets not here, as beyond the main. 
The fowler's snare and the poisoned grain ; 
But snug-built homes on the friendly tree, 
And grubs for his chirping family 
Are strewn when the winter fields are drear ; 
For the Old-World sparrow is welcome here. 



The apricot, in the summer ray, 

May ripen now on the loaded spray ; 

And the nectarine on the garden walk 

Keep firm its hold on the parent stalk ; 

And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear; 

For the Old-World sparrow, tlieir friend, is here. 



follow. The flight of these water- fowl has inspired 
Bryant to Avrite a beautiful poem, from which we 
quote : 

" Seek'st thou the plashy brink 

Of muddy lake, or marge of river wide ; 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean tide ? 

There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along the pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost." 

In the golden, hazy fall of the year, when these 
birds of passage head their way toward the south, we 
know that the earth is gradually turning away from 
the face of the sun, and that Nature is preparing for 
her long winter sleep. Sometimes a flock of wild geese 
lingers too long in the woods of Canada, or about the 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the Saguena}^ and in 
attempting to fly over New England they get caught 
in a frozen rain-storm, which loads their wings with 
ice, causing them to light in some field of stubble. 
Then there is fun among the farmers and their boys, 



ANGELICA KAUFMANN, 

Goethe was in Rome. He was in the prime of 
life, at the pinnacle of literary fame ; already " Goetz 
von Berlichingen," " Werther," and other works, had 
made his name known all over Europe ; from all 
quarters, and in all civilized languages he received 
the most flattering letters. In his letters from Rome, 
at that time, may be found many well-known names, 
such as Tischbein, Angelica Kaufmann, Zucchi, Vol- 
pato, and many others. It was a beautiful circle, 
affording marvelous opportunities to men of genius, 
and no one knew better how to turn them to ac- 
count than Goethe. 

It was in the autumn of 1787. A wealthy English 
art dealer, named Jenkins, had rented, near Castel 
Gandolfo, the summer residence of the Pope, a large 
building, the former seat of the General of the Jesuits, 
and had invited all the savants and artists that had 
assembled in Rome to pass several weeks during the 
hot weather at. his house. The poet, it is true, had 
determined not to form any new intimacies, and, still 




FLIGHT OF WILD GEESE. — Moynet. 



The pest of gardens, the little Turk, 

Who signs with the crescent his wicked work, 

And causes the half-grown fruit to fall. 

Shall be seized and swallowed, in spite of all 

His sly devices of cunning and fear ; 

For the Old-World sparrow, his foe, is here. 

And the army-worm and the Hessian-fly, 
And the dreaded canker-worm shall die ; 
And the thrip, and slug, and fruit-moth seek 
In vain to escape that busy beak ; 
And fairer harvests shall crown the year ; 
For the Old-World sparrow at last is here." 

Turning from the domesticated ducks of Europe to 
the wild geese of America, our artist has given us a 
beautiful and not uncommon scene at this season of 
the year — the flight of the brant goose, as he mi- 
grates from the north to the south. This bird, which 
has its home upon the western shore of the Atlantic, 
is nearly identical with the barnacle goose of Europe, 
which lives on the eastern shore of the world of 
waters. The brant geese feed upon the same food 
swans feed upon — the grass found floating on the 
top of the water. Early in the spring they fly north, 
passing over New England and the region of the 
great lakes. Their flight is always looked for with 
much interest, as mild and warm weather is sure to 



for they have only to take clubs and beat the un- 
fortunate half-frozen birds upon the head, while they 
go staggering about the field, as if intoxicated, utter- 
ing pitiful cries. When no misfortune befalls them, 
they spend the night upon some beautiful and se- 
cluded sheet of water, rising into the sky with the 
early morning sun as it struggles to show its face 
through the bewitching tracery of the mists. Such 
a morning do we see in the illustration ; the lake 
surrounded with graceful elm trees ; the morning 
mists, frightened like witches at day-break ; while a 
deserted cabin has been placed upon the shore of the 
water to add to the desolateness of the scene. Such 
bits of water may be found in the lake regions of 
Maine, Central New York, in Ohio, or almost any of 
the Middle and Western States. The log-house, which 
has been the birth-place of so many of our great men, 
will eventuall}'- become a tradition, for it is rapidly 
disappearing from the United States, save in those 
inaccessible mountain districts where trees are more 
easily obtained than lumber or stones. But what- 
ever may become of log-houses, the cabin door in 
America is more honored than the portal of any 
palace, for from such humble dwellings have come 
many of the greatest men this nation ever produced. 



less, to enter into tender relations that might divert 
him from his main purposes. He knew from expe- 
rience that his heart was only too susceptible ; from 
former struggles he had not emerged without wounds. 

Shortly after him a j^oung Roman girl arrived with 
her mother at the country-seat. She was a grave, 
majestic beauty, of dusky complexion, with brown 
hair and brown eyes, a true daughter of the south, 
proud and reserved. At Castel Gandolfo he could 
not avoid her, and an intimacy sprang up between 
them. She made him acquainted with a female friend 
of hers, a young lady from Milan, the sister of one of 
Mr. Jenkins's clerks, endowed with widely different 
qualities, but equally beautiful. Forced to come to a 
decision, his heart told him that it belonged to the 
beautiful young lady from Milan. 

Their intimacy increased as the young girl became 
his pupil in the English language, and this brought 
them more frequently together. The company grew 
larger, and his fair friend Angelica Kaufmann, the 
wife of the painter Zucchi, arrived also. She.was one 
of his most valued friends — the amiable woman and 
gifted artiste had won the respect and confidence of 
the poet. Together they had become absorbed in 
the enjoyment of the Roman art-treasures ; she was 



